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their smells. 


Mr. R. Hayasat, Commissioner of the 


Japanese Government, took copious notes 
of the proceedings at the Tower Police fire last week, causing him to be slightly hailed as a great novelty. 


Court last week. It , 
is understood that 
he is reporting on 
European legal pro- 
cedure, and, if pos- 
sible, a visit to a 
Comic Magistrate is 
to be arranged. 
Japan, though she 
may be said to be 
civilised in every 
other respect, has 
no Comic Magis- 
trates. 

The teachers of 
the Melior Street 
School, Bermond- 
sey, who have struck 
work, have, we hear, 
been advised by 
their pupils to stand 
firm. 

We live in an age 
of Ententes, and 
the Camberwell 
Borough Council 
realise it. To avoid 
hurting the sus- 
ceptibilities of 
either of two rival 
Powers, the new 
Public Wash-houses 
in the Old Kent 
Road which were 
opened last week 
comprise, in addi- 
tion to a Turkish 
Bath, a Russian 
Vapour Bath. 


It has been pro- 
posed that the 
London County 
Council steamboats, 
instead of lying up 
for the winter, 
might be used on 
land. What is 
there, asks an in- 
genious gentleman, 
to prevent their 
being mounted on 
trolleys and run 
along the tram lines, 


thus forming a 
picturesque addition to 
traffic. 


It is impossible to please everyone. 
Habitués of the Underground Railway 


are now beginning 


since the electrification of the line, it has 


The owner of a motor-car which caught 
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PARDONABLE IMPERTINENCE. 


Shady Individual. “1 say, Guv’Nor, MY PIPE’S STOPPED Up. CovuLD Yer 
our street | singed, was seen shaking his fist at the 
'thing and shouting, “Scorcher!” 

i 


“He has not told the truth for about 
eight years,” said a young woman 
at a Police Court, when asking for a 
summons against her brother. We 


to complain that, 


become impossible to identify the various! understand that the brother’s defence is 





stations by the respective density of| that he distinctly remembers speaking 
‘the truth seven years ago. 


Three-halfpenny dinners have been 


EE ) 


LEND US A ’AlR-PIN?” 
its wild career the 
motor-car on its way 


As a matter 
of fact they are no 
innovation, but 
have always been 
obtainable at cer 
tain restaurants, 
though) a! consider 
ably higher price 
was charged for 
them. 


HAGKENSOHMID! 
and Lirrie Tic are 
now both appear 
ing at the same 
Music Hall, but not, 
Lime ‘Tich is 
pleased to be able 
to say, in the same 
turn, 


At a meeting of 
the Four Wheelers’ 
Association, a 
speaker boasted, 
with some justifica 
tion, that a charge 
which is brought 
every day against 
drivers of motor 
cars has never been 
brought against 
members of their 


| Association,namely, 
ithat of driving at 


an excessive speed. 


The Germans, 
who are still smart 
ing under their 
experience at the 
handsof the niggers 
in South-west 
Africa, are seeking 
consolation in the 
fact that the “ All 
Blacks” have in 
vaded our country 
and are giving us a 
thrashing. 


Tue latest source 
of danger on the 
open road is the 
runaway telephone 
pole. One of these 
was arrested in 
other night by a 
to North Berwick. 


The Edinburgh Evening News, in de- 
scribing the incident, says that the car 
“collided with a telephone pole with 
much violence, causing extensive damage 


and preventing it 


further.” 


from proceeding 
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THE BLUE PERIL. 


[The Daily Express of November 2 contained an illuminating article 
on the development of the young woman (from Girton or elsewhere) in 


the field of politics. | 


Wuen the brave knight would risk his skin 
For joy of her he loved the best, 

It was his lady's use to pin 
Her favour on his helm, or chest ; 

And marmur “ When the trumpets sound, 
Ride forth, my love, into the melee, 

Ride forth, for my sweet sake, and pound 
Your adversaries to a jelly!” 


Kerchief or rose or scarf of lace, 
He wore the token, fain and proud, 
And tilted up and down the place 
Calling her name extremely loud ; 
And if his foemen bit the floor 
She naturally shared his joyance, 
And if he weltered in his gore 
She swooned away from sheer annoyance. 


To-day the knighthood’s mailéd fists 
Grapple no more the lusty lance, 
No more along the tourney’s lists 
The foaming steed delights to prance ; 
In padded ease we sit about, 
Exertion being apt to bore us, 
And send our women-agents out 
To fight our mimic battles for us. 


Not theirs the pluck of martial Joan 
Nor yet Penthesilea’s thews, 
Although their hose, in point of tone, 
Suggests a regiment of Blues ; 
Armed only with a fountain-pen, 
And fenced with whalebone-wrought cuirasses, 
Yet have they arts, unknown to men, 
That simply subjugate the masses. 


Wearing our favours, this and that, 
At throat or waist, on sleeve or head 
A primrose in the hair, a hat 
Shaped-like a quartern loaf of bread 
With here a sigh and there a smile, 
A pout, a kiss, a plea for pity, 
Who could resist em ? they ‘d beguile 
Even the other side’s Committee. 


Wherein I see grave perils lurk ; 
[ see to what these motions tend ; 
I know the way that wedges work, 
Commencing at the thinner end ; 
Let woman find a vacant sphere 
Where rival factions, blue and buff, rage 
And the ensuing step is clear: 
She will insist on Female Suffrage. 


Nay, once she starts this sort of game, 
The chase is not so lightly checked ; 
The fair electrix soon will claim 
Herself to sit among the elect ; 
No gift of votes will long suffice 
To stay her ardour; no, my fear is 
She'll storm the gates of Paradise, 
And turn it to a House of Peris. 0. 8. 





Tue question of “ Dock Dues” is perpetually arising. The 
answer is “ Dock Dues” whenever and wherever you can. 





My Diary. 


I suppose that we have, nearly all of us, at one time or 
another, kept a diary, and most of us, I am sure, have sooner 
lor later made the discovery that a diary, far from being a 
/mere assortment of paper meant to be scrawled upon, is in 
\reality a living and breathing creature, sometimes friendly, 
|more often hostile, but always inexorable whether in affection 
‘or in enmity. It is, of course, no light thing actually to 
| start a diary. Anybody can say to himself (or to his friends) 
i“I am going to begin keeping a diary.” He can go on 
\saying it in the same airy manner for months and months 
}until those with whom he holds intercourse begin to believe 
‘that he really sits down every evening and makes entries 
‘about the events of the day :—-“‘ A very methodical business- 
| like chap is Witkrysoy,” one will say to another; “keeps a 
idiary and all that.” “Fancy that!” says the other. “It 
|must be a great change for him. Regular harum-scarum 
fellow he was too when I first remember him. But, of 
course, he’s getting on in life a bit now. S’pose he'll be 
marrying someone next—eh, what ?” 
| That kind of thing is easy; but to keep the diary, to write 
in it with pen and ink, to record events in it, to pour out 
\thoughts and feelings upon its innocent pages—hie labor, 
|hoe opus est, and yet, as I say, we nearly all of us do it with 
|a fairly light heart, and not one of us suspects until it is too 
late that, instead of starting a diary, he is creating a tyrant 
more oppressive even than the Czar before he had listened to 
M. Wirre and promised his infuriated subjects a constitution. 

How well do I remember the evening when I first blew the 
breath of life into the lungs of my own particular autocrat! 
It was the first of January. All my necessary work had 
been done, all my letters had been written. Everybody else 
had gone to bed, and the house was lapped in a winter silence. 
A bright moon was making shadows outside. I remember 

| pulling up the blind to observe it. As I rose from my arm- 
'chair with the purpose of going to bed myself, my eyes lit 
|upon a writing-book. Somebody (I have never discovered 
who) had laid it on my writing-table. It lay open at its first 
‘unsullied page, and the light from the lamp shone upon it 
with a glitter that, now that I think of it, was weird and 
almost unearthly. Without realising what I was doing I sat 
down at the table, took a pen, and a few moments afterwards 
‘these simple, but, in their consequences, fatal words stared 
me in the face :— 

“ Monday, January 1.—Not a bad day. After breakfast 
went to skate. Fell down twice in doing threes. Mrs. Borrer 
broke through and took a lot of pulling out. Late for lunch. 
Mother rather sarcastic. A regular menagerie came to tea. 
W. F. C. was there—pretty, and a very nice voice. Family 
dinner. Began keeping diary.” 

Then I closed the book, placed it in a drawer, and in a few 
minutes was sleeping calmly. From that moment I have been 
a slave. 
| Ifthere is one thing that is more certain to occur in a 

| diary than any other it is this :—You will keep it with perfect 
regularity for, say,a week. Then for some unaccountable 
reason, & caprice, a whim, an indigestion it may be (on the 
part of the diary, I mean), it suddenly refuses to allow you to 
write in it. There is no warning. You sit down to it, take 
the book out of the drawer and then put it back again with- 
‘out an additional word ; or, in aggravated cases, you do not 
|even dare to remove it from its receptacle. You just sit in 
an armchair, smoking some form of tobacco, think of the 
diary for half a minute and then forget all about it. This 
sort of thing may go on for a fortnight. In the interval you 
may inherit a fortune, marry a wife, take a new house, or be 
bitten by a dog, but it is quite certain that no entries will 
be made in your diary until it has recovered from its ill- 


| NATURE STUDIES. 
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TARIFF- 
Tre Jovi, Huntsman. “WELL, HOUNDS OR NO HOUNDS, I OPEN MY SEASON TO-DAY!” 
(Mr. Cuampertats began his Autumn Campaign at Birmingham on November 3.] 
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VOLUNTEER MANCEUVRES. 


Shepherd. “ WiuaT ARE ALL THE VOLUNTEERS DOING OUT TO-DAY?” 


Shepherd. “ AND WHAT ARE You Dona?” 
Shepherd. “ AND WHAT SCOUTING, PLEASE?” 


Volunteer. “ THey’RE ALL OUT scoUTING.” 


Volunteer. “I'm scovTine Too. 


Volunteer. “ WEL, TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH, I DINNA KEN, BUT WE'RE A’ ON THE SCOUT TOGETHER!" 








humour and graciously permits you to write in it once more. 
By that time you will have forgotten most of the events and 
the order in which they happened, and you may be reduced 
to some such miserable paltering entry as this :—“ Nothing 
to record.” It may be asked whether a diary kept in this 
manner really pays for its keep. I doubt if it does, but that 
is the only way in which I at any rate can keep it. 

On the other hand, when life flows with a calm and even 

current, you will generally find that your diary has developed 
| a passionate eagerness to be taken out and written in at some 
| length. You may as well gratify it at once, for, even if you 
| go out to a dinner or a concert or a dance in order to 
avoid it, you will have to humour it before you can lay your 
head on the pillow. If you really want to get rid of it 
altogether you might try writing sentiment or criticisms of 
books in it for two or three days. At the same time you 
| must remember that such drastic measures are effectual only 
with young diaries. A diary that has passed middle age is 
impervious. It will accompany you and rule you for the rest 
of your unhappy life. 








Commercial Oandour. 
From a window in Piccadilly, Manchester : 
Our 2s. TEA MAKES PLAIN BREAD AND BUTTER SEEM DELICIOUS. 





LOVE’S COLOURS, 


Ir is not in her azure eyes 

That De.ta’s main attraction lies. 

They have been much admired, ’tig true, 
But I prefer a darker blue. 

(L always did-—and always do.) 


Her locks (a wealth of deepest brown) 
Have justly gained a wide renown ; 

For me, my favourite shades of hair 

Are touched with sunshine here and there. 
(They always are—and always were.) 


The creamy gk ries of her cheek 

Have charms that many hold unigue ; 
To me the red rose gives a thrill 
More than the palest daffodil. 

(It always did-—and always will.) 


But, though my Dewia’s outward hues 
May not be all that one would choose, 
Her full perfection blooms unseen : 
% ae ob ‘a 
There is not--there has never been 
A maiden so divinely green. Dum-Dum. 


























/and now has to drive us some distance), and so, with M. | 
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A VOYAGE TO THE VINES. 
No. V. 

At Bordeaux.—Au revoir to the Hirondelle, by which I 
hope to return. A dapper young manager (which sounds 
somewhat like an adaptation of the inquiry in the old song as 
to “ hearing of a jolly young waterman ”’) presents himself, with 
a card, as M. Aurrep Vaupert, on behalf of M. Jotiimors, and 
is entirely at our disposition; he professes himself, with the 
utmost heartiness, as ready to wait for us (“us” meaning 
friend Jupxi and self), to accommodate his time to ours, to 
take us about—to be, in fact our guide, philosopher, and 
friend, until fate do us part and he shall have deposited us 
safely at the chateau to which we are invited. We are only 
too pleased. There is no further trouble. Douaniers are civil, 
porters are ready, coachman delighted (as he has had to wait, 


A.rrep Vavuserr, we rattle along upbill through the streets of 
Bordeaux until we arrive at the Gare St. Jean, which is about 
as far as anybody can go in this direction. Here, always 
guided by the alert M. Vaupert, we are introduced to the 


officials in charge of the Hétel bureau, and to the telephone | 


in a cupboard of the office, kept apart as if it were some rare 
sort of jam), through which we receive, from a voice, an 
invitation to breakfast with the owner of the voice, at the 
Café de Bordeaux, at mid-day. We accept voice’s invitation 
with much pleasure, and request that we may be allowed the 
gratification of knowing to whom the voice may happen to 


belong. Otherwise it might be a case of Vox et praterea | 
nil. However it isn't; voice replies, through telephone, “Je 


Lovis—I am Louis, Louis Duport—of Dupont ayp 
Compayy—You talk French ?—All 
midi, sharp, Café de Bordeaux—all right—see you later—au 
plaisir Cheery voice of M. Louis Dupont has 
melted away into air. M. Atrrep Vausert is still “at our 
disposition’ to show us all we two can see of Bordeaux 
between now (nine) and then (twelve). Thanks, we are infinitely 
obliged, but if he will excuse us (I am trusting that to be let 
off chaperoning us about will be to him a welcome relief), we 


suis 


au revoir.” 


two, my friend and I, will do our best with Bordeaux alone, | 


and will have the great pleasure of meeting him at the Café 
at twelve. “As your Lordship pleases,” is, in effect, our most 
amiable M. Vausert’s reply. Then, before leaving, he adds, 
“You will have the goodness to say where you will dine 
to-night, and all will be commanded.” 
that our choice shall be imparted to him at lunch. So he 
departs, and we go in for what is termed on the entertainer’s 
stage “a quick change.’ Our rooms at the Hotel are excel- 
lent, baths first-rate. Only one thing makes me shudder, and 


that is the appearance of mosquito curtains all round the | 


magnificent four-poster. However, no mosquitos in daytime. 

We do ourselves thoroughly, and as mi as can be done 
of Bordeaux up to twelve mid-day, when, having found the 
Café de Bordeaux, which is in the centre of the town and in 
full view of the enormous theatre (rather larger, judging 
from the exterior, than His Majesty's, Haymarket), and 
having also been claimed by M. ALrrep Vausert and intro- 
duced to the heartiest of hosts, M. Lovis Duproyt (whom I 
now welcome quite as an old friend, his voice being so 
familiar to me on the telephone), we are introduced by him 
to (as I think) a partner of his in wine business (my idea is 
that everybody in Bordeaux is in wine business). Then, a 
long table having been prepared, half within and half without 
the Café, the entire party (eight or ten of us) sets to work 
upon a first-rate lunch, accompanied by some exceptional 
specimens of various wines of the country. It is a merry 
party of two languages, mixed; delightful illustration of 
the entente cordiale. Then we are on the move. A magni- 
ficent motor-brougham awaits us. It belongs to M. Louis 
Dupoxt, who has undertaken to show us vineyards, old 


right, then—déjeuner | 


We promise faithfully | 


| chdteauz, and everything worth seeing within a semicircle 
of some sixty miles. We promise M. Vaunert to be back by 
seven and to dine with him at the Restaurant de Bayonne. 
“Will he arrange?” “Enchanted. He will.” Likewise 
‘he will call for us at our hotel. My friend Jupkiy never 
expected all this! He is charmed with everything and 
| everybody. 

| “Now then,” cries our jovial host, M. Louis Dupont, “ in 
‘you go! Montez!” and in another minute we have bade au 
| revoir to our co-lunchers, have seated ourselves in the motor 
‘and are being taken along one of the main thoroughfares out 
‘of Bordeaux. The public tramear lines do not come to an 
‘end until we have got as far out into the country as may be, 
say, Putney from ye There is much to be seen in 
Bordeaux, and evidently we shall have little chance of seeing 
any of it during this visit. 

A great deal of the drive our friend gives us is through 
‘open and rather pretty country; it is all interesting, but 
time and space fail me, and for a full description I must 
await another opportunity. We return to Bordeaux by seven 
o'clock, for dinner. 

I must not however omit a fine old castle, formerly a 
week-end residence of the Black Prince, in whose time, with 
its moat, its grand steps, its terraces, its ——— actors, its 
supers, and picturesque costumes, it must have been a 
delightful resort for a weary English warrior with just a 
day or two off from slashing, banging and whacking. 
Wonder my dear old friend Monsieur Harpetot p’HarpeLor 
didn’t discover this Chdteau du Prince Noir long ago. First- 
rate central position ; not perhaps within such easy distance 
of London as is Le T. . 

Excellent are the restaurants at Bordeaux where we lunched 
'and dined, and the cafés where we took our refreshments after- 
wards. As a traveller to others passing through I may say, 
dine or déjeuner & la fourchette either at the Chapon Fin, 
or at the Restaurant de Bayonne. There are special dishes 
and special fishes in Bordeaux; at either place take the 
manager into your confidence before you order. 
| Next morning early—everything and everybody is early at 
Bordeaux—M. Vavupert is in attendance to summon us. There 
are several motors at the door of the hotel. M. Louis Dupont 
is out to see us off, and here is the earliest bird and the 
chirpiest of the lot, the founder of the feast, M. Jacqugs 
Jotiipors himself, who has travelled forty miles to gather his 
party together and take them all off with him back to the 
Chateau. 

This same drive of the above-mentioned forty miles back 
| just a nice little trip to give us a good appetite for breakfast. 
| Then we start. 

f 6 2 e & 

“Vineyards, vineyards everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink!” Miles and miles, flat land and hill land, mostly flat, 
/sometimes undulating just to save its reputation—scorching 
| sun—smoking-hot villages, blinds down everywhere, all the 
villagers out vendanging, for Les Vendanges have commenced 
|in many places, and this is what we are here to see,—wonder- 
| ful waggons, some of ’em bringing in loads of “ empties,” which 
/ will soon be full—and notable above all are the carts drawn 
by magnificent oxen yoked together, driven by fine, healthy, 
|swarthy, good-looking, good-humoured-faced men, with no 
‘reins in their hands, only a long stick, with which, and 
‘an occasional ejaculated admonition, they indicate to the 
| intelligent beasts the line of country, and the turnings, they 
wish them to take. Then we witness over and over again 
the outpouring of all the luscious riches of the grapes—we 
taste-—we try—we sniff—we feel more and more jovial every 
minute. The Bacchic influence is getting into us “ through 
the pores.” Then, when we have arrived at the Chateau de 
la Vigne, the Castle of the Vine, after going through these 
miles and miles of an apparently unending Vine Street, what 
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aay \Ov~ cue ‘qe5 


Younger Son of Ducal House. “ MOTHER, ALLOW ME TO INTRODUCE TO You—mMY WIFE.” 
His Wife (late of the F rivolity Theatre). “How po, Ducness? I’m THe LaTestT THING IN MésaLLiances!” 








jollity, what a reception! Again we try wines, and finally 
wines try us. Jo Bacche! Vivent les Vendanges! 
& & @ co % 2 

Thank our stars (the foregoing asterisks) that our delight- 
ful sociable party had divided itself up into various walking 
detachments, thus causing the leave-takings to bea bit dis- 
jointed. So we avoid that moment of false exhilaration, the 
“ breaking up” of a pleasant party, and the end of a happy 
time. 

a ce a a a % 

In a few hours more we had dined at Bordeaux and were | 
aboard the Hirondelle, and within forty hours we had done} 
our passage, Bay of Biscay included, had bidden Captain 
‘TWINKLER a hearty good-bye, and were in the train express 
from Southampton to London. Vivent les Vendanges ! 











A SHOCKING EXPOSURE. 
[“ Who gives this Woman away ?”—Old Saying. } 


Do you know it, that wonderful Column of print, 
Where Social, Domestic, and Personal Hint 
Jostle each other for places ? 
In the middle of cleaning a long Suéde glove, 
You ’re rung-off to master the ethics of love ; 
And just as you ve beaten six eggs to a foam, 
Hey presto! you’re making a beautiful home 
Of cretonne and packing-cases. 


You may learn what to do with old walking-sticks ; | 
What firms have a blouse-silk at nothing-and-six ; 
How to check an admirer too fervent ; | 


The way to stew fruit; when a curtsey is right ; 
How to cry (when you must) without looking a fright; 
How to catch, train, and keep—what a triumph is there ! 
That wonder of Nature, elusive and rare, 

The Female Domestic Servant. 


The Scythe and the Hour-glass must never be named, 
For none of your troubles are they to be blamed, 

Grey hairs ?—just a symptom of worry. 
They ’re “‘ withered,” or “faded,” or “dead,”—no, not 
That terrible word you ’re forbidden to say ; | grey ! 
And wrinkles may come when you're quite quite young, 
Says the wonderful Column’s silver tongue, 

Tis tea, and coffee, and hurry. 


The smile of the moment is mocking, yet sweet, 

You should practise it, “ Ermen,” and use “Creme d’ Elite.” 
| quite understand you, “ Dark Krrry,” 

Try “ Youthful-for-ever ” (the eight-shilling-size) 

It will give you that babyish look of surprise. 

Cheer up, ‘“‘ Most Unhappy,” no woman is plain, 

Or old, as this Column will ever maintain : 
You’re all of you girlish and pretty. 


Ah Woman! you've lately been catching it hot ; 
On your faults and your foibles they ’ve written a lot, 
Facetious, or angry, or solemn ; 
“Heartless” and “ brainless ’’—can that be you ? 
And now they complain that you 're “ hatless”’ too. 
Let it pass. What is far better worth a tear 
Is the sorry figure you cut, my dear, 
As viewed in the Woman's Columa. 
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FOOTBALL OF THE FUTURE. 
iy, ing an extract from “The Sportsman” 


th 1912.) 


A vast concourse of spectators 
sembled on the Blackheath ground 


| yesterday afternoon to witness the final 
| match for the International Rugby Foot- 


ball Cup between Great Britain and 
Russia. The excursions which have been 
running from St. Petersburg, Paris, 
Berlin, and most of the other important 
European centres during the last week 
have all been well patronised, and it is 
estimated that fully a quarter of a 
million people passed through the turn- 
stiles between ten and two. The Rugby 
Union, who had wisely applied for the 
loan of two or three Metropolitan con- 
stables, are to be congratulated upon the 
admirable arrangements which they had 
made for the convenience of the public. 
Fully half the crowd were able to catch 
an occasional glimpse of the game, while 
the remainder could easily gather from 
the shouts and excited gesticulations of 
those in front which team was getting 
the better of the day. The compulsory 
acquirement of Esperanto, which has 
lately introduced into the Board 
schools, proved exceedingly useful as a 
of communication amongst the 
exclamations of “ha vi 
shovas?”’ and shouts of “ situ downski 
in frontero!” being much in evidence 


been 


means 
spectators 


as- | 


ordered the extra player to leave the| 
field, the Russian skipper’s explanation 
that one of his men was lame and the 
additional man was going to run for 
him not being considered satisfactory. 

The British team adopted the same 
formation that was largely responsible 
for their brilliant victory over China 
one full back, two seven-eighths, four | 
three-quarters, five halves, two five-six- | 
teenths and one “ winger: the Russians 
sticking to the old-fashioned idea of still 
having a forward. The superiority of 
the British method was apparent directly 
the game started, Macnoyicuir, the 
“winger,” picking up the ball five 
times out of six before SHuVANPUSHKI, 
his Russian opponent, realised that it 
was in the scrum. There were a good 
many vexatious delays, owing to SHUVAN- 
pusuki’s lack of condition: the backs 
frequently being compelled to wait until 
he had sufficiently recovered his breath 
to form a scrimmage. 

At half-time the was: Great 
Britain 10 goals 6 tries, Russia nil 
the difference in points scarcely doing | 
justice to the superiority of the home 
fifteen. Indeed, the Russian team would | 
probably have met with a far heavier 
defeat, had it not been for the brilliant 
display of their full back, Nickator | 
Irucanskt, the well-known Governinent | 


score 


jand “went the pace” 


parable and beloved football team. After 
a terrific struggle, lasting for an hour 


and a half, in which our heroic fellow- 


countrymen ‘‘ goalkicked,” “ scrimmed,” 
with unfaltering 
courage, the Englishmen were driven 
from the field in utter confusion. After 
a fierce fight the ball was captured by 
the gallant Captain Lixanivircn himself, 
and is being brought back to St. Peters- 
burg to be presented to our Imperial 
Master thie Czar. 








SOLID APPRECIATION. 
At a concert recently held in Manchester a 
lady pianist, after receiving several handsome 
floral tributes, was presented with a large 


| basket of fruit.] 


Ar the last Ballad Concert the comes- 
tibles presented to the leading artists 
me a record. Madame Ciara Burr 
easily headed the list with a boar’s head, 
ten terrines de foie gras, twenty-four 


brace of pheasants, three haunches of 


venison, and a live turtle in a tank which 
was wheeled into the artist’s room amid 
tempestuous salvoes of applause. 

r. PLuyxet Greene, who has recently 
been on tour with Madame Axnrant, has 
been the recipient of a number of 
gratifying tributes from his numerous 
admirers. At Dundee, after singing 


official, who collared everything he saw | “Shepherd, see thy horse’s flowing mane,” 
with a skill and daring that evoked the | he was presented with a small flock of 
utmost enthusiasm from the cheaper} black-faced sheep, thoughtfully muzzled 


throughout the afternoon. Russia were 
playing exactly the that 
defeated Montenegro last week; while | 
Great Britain, with fourteen New Zea- 
landers and one Welshman, had their| players absolutely refusing to stop when 
strongest possiblecombination in the field. | Mr. Roosrvett blew the whistle for time. 
Mr. Roosevett, of the United States, had | Despite the fact that the score in Great 
kindly consented to referee, while Count | Britain’s favour stood at 26 goals 10 tries 
Wirre and Sir Henry Camppett-Banner-| to nil, the Muscovite captain declined to 
wAN discharged the important duties of | admit that his men had been defeated, 
linesmen for their respective sides.| while Count Witte actually went so far 
Although a good deal of feeling was|as to propose that Great Britain should 
displayed in the course of the game,/| give up the points which she had scored, 
we are glad to state that there was no/|and let the game be declared a draw. 
repetition of the distressing scenes that| Mr. Roosevent, however, firmly declined 
characterised last year’s final, when the|to listen to any suggestions, and 
whole Japanese fifteen committed “* hara-| announced that, if the ground was not 
kiri’’ on the ground, after losing the! cleared in a quarter of an hour, he would 
match. |deliver an address on “the strenuous 


parts of the ring. 

A slight unpleasantness at the close of 
the game marred what was otherwise a 
most successful match; the Russian 


same side 


The visitors arrived on the scene at/| life and the responsibilities of marriage.” | 


2.30, but, owing to several unforeseen! This threat had the desired effect, for 
difficulties, the kick-off was postponed | ten minutes later the huge enclosure was 
until a quarter to three. In the first! practically deserted. So 
place it was found that all the boots| another of those international contests 
provided by the Russian Government! which have done so much to promote 
for the Muscovite fifteen had worn out| good feeling and mutual understanding 
on the way up from the station, and| between the different nations of the 
fully a quarter of an hour was wasted | world. 

in providing substitutes. Then, after) From the Novoe Vremya, two days 
later : 


terminated | 


by the donor to prevent their protesting 
too vocally in the concert hall. At York 
his presents included a leg of New 
Zealand lamb, three sacks of potatoes, 
nineteen Bath buns, and 12 Ibs. of 
China tea. Even more flattering, how- 
ever, was the tribute to his abilities at 
Northampton, where a hundredweight 
of blended butter, thirteen tins of mixed 
biscuits, and a barrel of Irwell oysters 
were handed to the smiling basso. A 
touching episode occurred after Mr. 
GREENE’s last song, when a poor boy in 
the gallery, overcome by his enthusiasm, 
threw a packet of acid drops on to the 
platform. 

Mr. Beruirz, the agent for Haxuscn 
Dascik, the famous Bohemian prodigy, 
has addressed an eloquent appeal to all 
the admirers of his client’s genius not to 
let their appreciation take the form of 
| brandy, caviare, or plovers’ eggs. Little 
Daxctk is only nine years old, and has an 
extremely delicate digestion. He has, 
| however, no objection to Turkish Delight, 
| marrons glacés, or muscatel grapes. Mr. 
| Bertitz further makes the admirable 
| suggestion, that in place of the usual 
jmethod of testifying their approbation 





the two teams had actually lined up, a 
further hindrance was caused by the 
discovery that the Russians were playing 
sixteen men. The British captain promptly 
appealed to the referee,and Mr. Roosrvett 


A despatch, received last night | audiences might occasionally present the 
from Captain Srriscemorr Lrxantvitcn, | wonder-child with less perishable evi- 
records another glorious victory for|dences of their affection, such as velvet 
Russian prowess, accomplished this time | coats, lace collars, silk stockings, silver 
upon the fields of peace by our incom-| buckles, curling-tongs, and other indis- 
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pensable adjuncts in the equipment of 
the infant virtuoso. 

Miss Apa CrossLey, when singing at | 
Chowbent the other day, had a curious | 
experience. During one of her songs 
the pupils of a local girls’ school pelted 
| her so enthusiastically with macaroons | 
| that the popular Antipodean cantatrice 
had to seek temporary shelter under the 
grand pianoforte. 

Preparations are being made to roast 
/an ox whole at the next Symphony 
Concert in Queen’s Hall in honour of 
Mr. Henry J. Woop and his gifted 
instrumentalists, who have kindly con- 
sented to partake of the bovine tribute 
during the interval. The Yorkshire 
| pudding to be consumed on this occasion 
is the gift of the Sheffield chorus, a 
Norwich magnate has undertaken to 
supply ten canisters of mustard, and a 
Russian amateur from Irkutsk is send- 
ing three poods of horse-radish, as used 
by the Cossacks of the Ukraine. 








THE YOUNG IDEA. 
ConceIvep on lines too rough to nurse 
Bantlings of bright imagination, 
Our glory once, we live to curse 

The public school-boy’s education ! 
Vide the Press. A flashy child 

We fatten (sic) on mental fodder, 
Leaving illiterate and wild 


The dull—but really soulful—plodder. | 


By flowery ways he ought to win, 
Plucking the blooms that shine the | 
fairest, 
Instead of which we keep him in 
To cram the uses of the aorist ; 
The soft Virgilian cadences, 
The music (strongly-winged) of 
Homer— 
These he should know, or Knowledge is, 
They seem to think, a mere misnomer. 


Yet hark, oh critic, back a spell ; 
Conceive yourself with kindly yearning 
A master of the Lower Shell, 
Setting ajar the doors of Learning ; 
Think how the disenchantment hurts 
When (just as fervour thrills your 
marrow) 
There slowly steals from THompson terts. 
Athwart the room a paper arrow. 


You pause,—and mark that Browy, un- 
moved 
By visions of a mental rpon, 
Has surreptitiously improved 
The shining hour with almond toffee ; 
While, just below you, Bryxs appears 
To wrestle with a secret dolour, 
Due to the fact that Joys (who jeers) 
Has rammed a pencil down his collar. 


No, you will soon dry up again, 
And turn with troubled mien to 








Bi hammer 














Snobley. “ Ever wet Lorp PLaytacenet?” 
Snubley. “No; sur I overtook HIM ONCE.” 








The rule of thumb by dint of cane | <A apy doctor, writing to The Daily 
Through heads incapable of glamour ; | Chronicle on “ Women Workers,” makes 
Your fitful dream will pass away, | the following unanswerable statement : 
Or merge in moods that never vary, | “If you come to estimate a day's work 
And Smrru will stop behind to say |-—even in foot pounds —the woman who 
Amo, infinitive amare. (cleans, bakes, washes, and takes to school 
six children, carries water and tramps 
More pained than they, you'll realise upstairs and down for sixteen hours a 
Through knowledge of the side that’s|day, need not fear comparison as to 
seamy , kinetic energy even with a miner work- 
(There as they bend in suppliant wise, | ing eight hours.” ‘True: but is all this 
Floored on the future of terns) quite necessary ? Could not her children 
That no amount of mental joy sometimes go to school unaccompanied 
In beauty, taken by his betters, and unbaked? And why must she keep 
Can wean the crasser sort of boy on carrying tramps up and down stairs 
From sheer contempt for human |all that time? Is it even fair on these 
letters ! poor unemployed ? 
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SARCASM 
{ aralry Twatruetor to Vounted Infantry Van). “Utio! 


, 
eave” 


AT BLANKIPUR. 


1 THOUGHT IT WAS YOU THAT WROTE HOME LAST Mall‘ MorHer, You 


SHOULD SER ME RipR!’” 








COUNTER ATTRACTIONS. 
Ir it Should fall t6 tiy distinguished lot 
To play the umpire in a Beauty match, 
And I were told (as Paris was) to spot 
The girl who seeniéd to be the fairest catch, 
I searee could wait till Gertie chose to trip in, 
Ere I awarded her the winning pippin. 


I ® not heed the sneér of Brown, who hints 
er lower row of pearls unclasps at will, 
Nor Sarr, who coarsely States her rosy tints 
Can owe to Nature practically nil ; 
To me her curls are of the finest gold, 
Though Jones has warranted they're only rolled. 


I like to stand and watch the supple wrist 

That hews my mid-day snack of ham or beef ; 
I much admire the finely-seulptured fist, 

Raised on the marble slab in Bass-relief ; 


Lovingly, mustards my anzmic sandwich. 


She is a maiden of capricious moods. 


I catch, at times, a withering retort, 
Or else, in more convivial interludes, 
Hear her demurely whisper ‘ Mine ’s a port.” 


And heart (and head) perceptibly the lighter. 


The lucky man who proudly takes her out 
May reckon on an intellectual treat, 

For over oysters and some double stout 
Her anecdotes are sometimes very neat ; 





But, oh! ‘tis Heav’n to touch the lily hand which, 


At that soft phrase the gilded bar grows brighter, 


She ‘ll give a hungry “ traveller” a few points 
In her appreciation of the Blue-points ! 


I know that there are some who rashly state 
That he who cottons to her ample skirts 
Becomes in time a tipsy reprobate, 
Who “ follows form ” and dreams of backing certs ;-- 
They wrong the girl, for I have often stood 
And heard her valedictory “* Be good.” 


And so it is my wish, ere all too soon 

The vulgar potman’s “ Time” disturbs the air, 
To toast this siren of my pet saloon, 

The marker’s hope, the waiter’s fond despair. 
Ho! Vintner, to the cellar,—and procure 
A wine as bright as she (and as mature !). 








Answers to Correspondents. 


“ Uxemproyep.”—You say you have a passion for entering 
the Boot Trade, but have been discouraged by the difficulty 
of understanding the meaning of the frequent advertise- 
| ment :—“ Wanted, thoroughly practical Hand-sewn Man.” 
| We can easily explain this to you. It is quite an old joke. 

It means that with cobblers, as a class, a stitch in the side 
| saves nine. 
* AxTi-aLien.”—Yes, if the organ-grinder refuses to stop 
| playing you are quite justified in blowing a cab-whistle in his 
ear till he moves on. But you are wrong in supposing that 
this rough method of justice is known as the Lex Italionis. 





Ewecem For THE Entente.—The Bullfrog. 
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The Count. “ Parpos, Mister, put KNow 


WENTENTE CORDIALE. 


” 


YOU WHERE Is Le Cerr-—ze Staa? 


Second Horseman. “GQoxe TO Soil IN THE RIVER, Sir.” 
HE 18, AS ONE SAYS, GONE-To-GRounD. THEN WILL THEY CERTAINLY DiIG-HIM-ouT, I THANK YoU. 


The Count. “ An, yes! 1 UNDERSTAND. 
Tuen | Go TO ARRIVE A L’HALLALI—HOW You 


SAY ?—AT THE Bay.” 








SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


Forririep by the noble example of 
The Times and The Standard, a number 
of our leading contemporaries have 
resolved to enhance the inducements to 
a yearly subscription by supplementary 
advantages, varying according to the 
character of the paper. 

The Spectator, being famous for its 
tender solicitude towards the lesser 
felide, has made arrangements for the 
establishment of a special Cat Club for 
the benefit of its clientéle. A sumptuous 
roof garden has been erected on the 
premises in Wellington Street, where 
subscribers will be entitled not only to 
the privilege of visiting the quadrupeds 
at all hours of the day, but of selecting 





land taking home three cats a week. 


Persian and Manx cats will also be 
supplied at a slightly higher tariff. The 
management of the Cat Club has been 
entrusted to a relative of Admiral 
Miaouuis, the hero of the Greek War of 
Independence. 


The British Medical Journal has! 


already resolved to put a large and 
attractive premium on regular sub- 
scription. The proprietors have ac- 
cordingly inangurated a Tabloid Club, 
and will provide subscribers every week 
with three phials, each containing fifty (50) 
tabloids of every conceivable medicinal 
quality, thus preparing the reader for 
all emergencies. 

The Editor of T. P.’s Weekly has made 
arrangements with one of the largest 


| dairies in the metropolis to provide his 
subscribers with three magnificent Pats 
of Butter on the morning of publication. 

The County Gentleman and Land and 
Water, determined not to be left behind 
in this contest of munificence, has decided 
|to supply each annual subscriber with 
a portable three-roomed cottage with a 
sliding corrugated iron roof. 

The Tailor and Cutter’s offer is also 
singularly attractive, subscribers being 
presented every week with either a coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, or three pairs 
of trousers, or three waistcoats, or a 
coat and two waistcoats or, in certain 
cases, three hats. In the event of sub- 
scribers choosing the last attraction, 
however, it is requested that the hats 
should not be all worn together. 
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INDULGING IN PERSONALITIES. 
Iny I turned over the pages of The 
Aldwych Magazine, and as I did so my 
eye fell listlessly upon the heading, “ A 
Great Personality. X.Y.Z., the Distin- 
guished Novelist. An Appreciation.” 
Why. I knew the poor creature quite 
well, with his mild flabby face and his 
weak little eyes. “ His great personality, 
his brilliant eye, his subtle, sonorous 
voice, capable of moving to laughter or 
tears,”"—-how had I missed remarking 
these? To me he had ever seemed a 
plaintive little figure, his voice a feeble, 
piping treble. Amazed I read on and 
learnt of his unostentatious generosity, 
to my knowledge he had once given 


sixpence to a young man who saved | 


him from drowning—of his freakish 
humour, this man whose decorum 
rivalled that of a Scots Elder—of his 
biting sarcasms, his severity of judg- 
ment,—this poor little creature whose 
terror of a waiter was only less absurd 
than the obsequious way in which he paid 
a cabman’s overcharges. Where was this 


dazzling creature in whom the Aldwych 


would have me believe ? 

Where ?-Creeping in at the Club 
door. With furtive glances to right 
and left he drew near me. 

“(G-good afternoon,” he began with 
his usual formula. ‘The w-weather is 
always changeable.” 

“So are other things,” I observed. 
** Characters, for instance.” 

He glanced at me timidly, and his eye 
fell upon the Aldwych. He shivered. 

“You've been reading that? ] 
s-suppose you're a bit surprised ?” 

“ Exactly,” I said. “Vou ll forgive 
me, but this sketch isn’t quite you. 
How did you manage it?” 

“ Everyone could get done in the same 
way if they wanted to,” he piped 
defiantly,“ if they went to the right 
shop, that is.” 

“The right shop!” I echoed. 

“P’raps [ had better explain,” he 
said confidingly. “I’m what is called a 
distinguished novelist, you know, and 
so I had to have a personality to keep 
my hold on my public. It’s necessary, 
you know, nowadays. But I never had 
a personality, and so I could never 
submit to an interview, till one morning 
a prospectus arrived from the Personali- 
ties Supply Company. They provide 
personalities for authors who haven't 
got any. You get the anecdotes to 
match, too. Then when an interviewer 
calls you just have to tell him to go 
round to the Personality man for any 
particulars about you he may require, in 
the same way as you send him to your 
photographer. You don’t know what 
a relief it is. I wrote off at once, and 
in two days my Personality was ready, 


and when the Aldwych man called upon 


| me I just sent him off to the shop, and— 
well, you see the result. You really 
‘ought to try the people. Wait a minute, 
|L’ve got a prospectus on me now.” 

He handed it to me as he spoke, and 
I read : 

To AvuTHors. 

Do you want a Personality? Do you 
want, in fact, to be Someone? Do you 
want men to remove their hats when 
they see you, to print anecdotes about 
you on the last page of The Westminster 
Gazette? Do you want to appear in 
every important volume of Recollections 
to be published during the next hundred 
years? Above all, do you want to be 
mentioned without the prefix Mr. ? 

If so, We Are The Peo dle. 

We fix you up a satisientite and keep 
| it pigeon-holed for immediate reference. 
' All you have to do is to send an inter- 

viewer to us, and we place the details of 
your personality in his hands. 

We supply personalities to all classes 
of the literary profession for cash or on 
easy terms. 


ANecpoTE DEPARTMENT. 


Anecdotes can be written up and 
handed to the interviewer, or authors 
may have them to circulate privately 
among journalistic friends. We append 
a few specimens of our leading lines :— 


Love of Pet Animals and Gift for 
Repartee.—“ X. has a pet wasp which 
always makes its appearance at his 
dining-table. Many stories are told of 
X. and his pretty pet. One night, 
B., the well-known publisher, was dining 
with X., the wasp of course being 
|present. During the evening B. irri- 
tated the insect, and was, in consequence, 
severely stung. Springing to his feet, 
he cried, ‘If 1 get hold of that creature, 
won't I deal faithfully with it!’ ‘My 
dear B.,’ exclaimed X., ‘how can you 
deal faithfully? Are you not a pub- 
lisher ?’ 

X.’s new novel is having a large sale, 
and his publisher, who is of course not 
the one just referred to, is about to 
issue a third large impression. 


No anecdotes are more effective than 
those about absent-mindedness, and the 
following, recently supplied to an emi- 
nent philosophic writer, gave great 
satisfaction :— 


“The absent-mindedness of BLaNx is | 


a source of great anxiety to his friends. 


One morning recently, his wife, on| 


coming down to breakfast some moments 
later than the well-known writer himself, 
was startled by a strange spectacle. On 
the chair usually occupied by her bus- 
'band lay a poached egg, and on the 
| table, on a piece of toast, pensively 
gazing into space, sat the great philoso- 
pher himself.” 
Please give us a call. 


TO CHLOE. 


(Who admits that she “ cannot read poetry 
for nuts.”) 
MILTON, unless your nature were forgiving 
From consciousness of power, 
| I count it fortunate you are not living 
|_ At this prosaic hour. 
| Lovetace, your fair Althea’s eyes might 
glisten 
| Without your prison wall, 
But here is one who simply would not 
listen 
To you at all. 





| Yet let me take your eloquent confession, 
| My Chloe, in good part, 
Though it dismisses in one terse expres- 
sion 
The rhymer and his art ; 
Though at the thought my critic reason 
totters, 
Come, let us part as friends, 
All poets, in your judgment, rank as 
“ rotters,” 
| And there it ends. 





| At least I see, if something crushed and 
humbled, 
What narrow risks I ran: 
| I might myself an hour ago have tumbled 
| Beneath your rigorous ban : 
‘I might have launched some glowing 
_panegyric, 
| I might have tried to woo 
The — Muse in some impassioned 
yric, 
Addressed to you. 
My memories of an earlier generation 
Still paint in tender hues 
Maidens with equal powers of fascination, 
| But widely different views ; 
Until comparison becomes alarming, 
And, waking to your smiles, 
I find in you a modern Circe, charming 
With modern wiles. 


You have your rod, your rifle, and your 
driver, 

| Your motor caps and slang, 
'Your Bridge, at which you seem to 
“ drop a fiver” 

| Each night without a pang: 

So, if your heart be with your treasures, 
| Why should I gibe and flout 

Simply because your catalogue of 

pleasures 
Leaves poets out ? 


‘Indeed, the picturesqueness of your 
phrases 
Has made me scarcely sure 
Whether I might not find my favourites’ 
praises 
More painful to endure ; 
|For some ecstatic jargon tripping 
| Out of your lively so 
Might have called Burws and SHELLEY 
| “ripping,” 
Or Keats “ top hole.” 
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MONUMENT.—No. 2. 


Further Designs for Statues of Private Individuals who, but for the enterprise of The Times (see our last issue) in inaugurating a “ Hall 


of Heroes 


” in connection with its Book Club Scheme, might easily have escaped national recognition. 








OPERATIC NOTES. 


Tuesday.—Another successful evening, but not to be 
reckoned among the verv, or the most, successful. There was 
a full house to hear Borto’s Mefistofele, which even when 
given here in first-rate style never presented much attraction, 
either musically or dramatically, to the Common or (Covent) 
Garden opera-goer. Tonight the “Upper Suckles” were 
noisy in their enthusiasm, and Conductor Mueyoye had to 
put in several appearances before the curtain in response to 
the loud calls. It seems a pity that some little licence is not 
allowed to a conductor, who is in modern evening dress and 
not got up in costume for any particular part, so that instead 
of perpetually appearing and reappearing merely as himself, 
which becomes a trifle monotonous for the audience and a bit 
dull for the recipient of such honours, he might change a dark 
wig for a light one, and vice versa, or might cover his flowing 
locks withr a scalp, or might come on representing, at different 
times, different composers whose works he may have been con- 
ducting. This is merely thrown out as a hint; probably as 
a suggestion it will be thrown out again, or rather “ chucked.” 

Once more unto the opera, dear friends! Those who 
know Govunop’s Faust, and hear Borto’s Mefistofele for the 
first time, must feel a bit “ confoozlum” by the prologue and 
by sueh an arrangement of Acts and Scenes as offers only an 








occasional glimpse of our old friend Faust rejuvenated, of 
Margaret the flirty, of Martha the flighty, and of our popular 
Mephistopheles, to whom this Mefistofele seems a sort of dis- 
tant relation. 

Signora Giacnetti, as Margherita and Elena, acted fairly 
well and sang charmingly, though not up to herself in other 
operas. Signora Zuccarta showed herself fairly capable as 
Marta and Pantalis. Signor Divr, indifferently made up to 
represent this undecided variety of a Musical Mefisto, sang 
and acted well. Signor ZenaTeto rendered the music allotted 
to Faust with great feeling, and Signor Zuccni must have 
astonished himself when doubling the parts of Wagner and 
Nereus. Pity a little special Wagnerian motive could not be 
introduced into the accompaniments when Wagner comes on ; 
for Korro is occasionally uncommonly Wagnerian. 

Scenery and stage arrangements excellent. Great enthu- 
siasm for Signor ZenaTeLLo and Signora Giacnetri, as the 
beautiful Helen (just from Paris), in the Forma ideal puris- 
sima,” and “ Ah! Amore misterio,” in the Fourth Act, which 
indeed went admirably throughout. 





The ‘‘Situation” in St. Petersburg. 
“To-wicut finds the Government controlling the bayonets 
and the populace sitting upon them, while General Treporr 
exhorts the people not to stir.”——Daily Mail, 
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| sponsibility for the plant. 





LILLIAN. 
VI.—A Stionr Mistake. 

Ar half-past-three Lituias whistled 
for Cecilia, the new fox-terrier, and 
walked over to see how I was getting 
on I am looking after my brother 
\rruur’s house while he and Grace are 
in town, and the duties and responsibili- 
ties are great. In the very first week 
an epidemic carried off twenty-four 
ducks, while a most valuable and highly- 
prized plant drooped and declined on 
the herbaceous border. This was out- 
side the house. Inside there was a 
drawing-room chair that broke its leg ; 
and the usual casualties were recorded 
from the kitchen. Iam troubled with 





a rather mercenary brother and sister- | 
in-law; and it was much 
more to them that a chair 
had lost its castor than that 
a near and dear relative had 
severely barked his shin in 
trying to jump over it. 
Anyhow I decline all re-| 


The life of our humble garden | 
relations is, alas! an uncer-| 
tain one. Today they are, 
and to-morrow somebody has 
uprooted them, honestly think- | 
ing (whatever ARTHUR may 
say about idiots) that they | 
were weeds. 

I mention these things to| 
explain why, when Linniay | 
came round, I was in a| 
distant. part of the grounds, | 
keeping an eye on the head-| 
gardener. LiniaN, having | 
called all over the house for | 
me, was about to look outside, | 
when a book on the hall table | 


caught her eye. She picked it} “Oy. you savcy LITTLE MONKEY, IF Yo 
up casually, glanced at the end | ramaty, I'p CoME OVER AND GIVE YOU SUCH A WALLOPIN’! 


and saw that they married all 

right, glanced at the beginning and saw 
that the heroine’s name was LILLIAN (in 
the end, of course, it was “ Darling,” and 
things like that); and then she gradually 
sank on to a settle and explored the 
middle part of the work. I am blamed 
for many things, and sometimes rightly 
so; but was it my fault that Mrs. 
Marcetrs chose this moment for calling 
on GRACE ? 

Mrs. Marcerrs had only just come to 
our part of the country. Grace had 
called some weeks ago and had found 
her out. Now Mrs. Marcetts was return- 
ing the call, and Grace was in town. 
Some people have all the luck. 

Littan belongs to the No Hat Brigade. 
Mrs. Marcetts saw her through the open 
hall-door, bare-headed, curled up in the 
settle, and very comfy. She came to a 
fairly natural conclusion. 

The sun was behind Mrs. Marcerts, 
and her very substantial shadow was 


all 





over the pages of Liiiay’s book. Laux 
looked up lazily, and then jumped to 
her feet with a little “Oh!” Mrs. 
Maxcetrs pushed her way in. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Meapowrs?” she 
said. “May I come in?” 

Arruurn is Mr. Meapowes, and so I 
suppose am I. But Li.1an is certainly 
not Mrs. Meapowes. I can imagine her 
look of surprise, her frown as she thought 
for a moment, and then the almost 
inaudible and sudden gurgle of laughter 
with which she accepted her new name. 

“Oh, do come in,” said Linus. “I’m 
afraid you found me asleep, or very 
nearly. I’m so sorry to be in such a 
state.” 

“When you called,” said Mrs. Mar- 
certs, “I was unfortunate enough to be 





out. It was the day of dear Lady 
Rostyson’s garden party, if I remember 


right. You were not there, I think?” 
“T think not,” said Litiiay. 


“No. She is, of course, a little 


exclusive, but 
“ One has to be,” said Lian. 





been helping the gardener plant gera- 
niums the afternoon, and that I 
thought a wash—at the word “wash ” I 
made hurriedly for the door. 

At the word “wash” Littiay looked 
at her hands and said: “If you’re going 
to the bathroom, Arravur, I left my rings 
there. You might——” 

I stopped and looked at her. 

“ No, never mind,” she added ; “ youd 
probably drop them somewhere.” She 
turned to Mrs. Marcerrs. “He is so 
clumsy,” I heard her say. 

That was a nice way to speak of a 
husband! Litiian was evidently going 
right through with her part. Women 
seem to think that they can say anything 
they like about their male relations. 
And they always generalise so fearfully. 

They don't say, “Owing to 
the carelessness of Jane, the 
parlour-maid, in leaving a 
small carved stool in the 
/middle of the conservatory 
| floor, he accidentally tripped 
}and knocked over father's 
| bowl of goldfish yesterday,” 
| but “ He is so clumsy !” 

| On my way to the wash, I 
/met a maid and told her to 
| put tea outside. Ican depart 
from the strict truth so much 
more picturesquely in the 
open air. Indoors I feel 
cramped, and am no sort of 
a conspirator. When I joined 
them at tea I felt ready for 
anything, 

LiL.1aN was in splendid form 
and talked as if she had been 
| married to me for years. One 
| characteristic of hers is that 
| she never forestalls trouble. I 
| don’t myself much, but I must 


‘\spe’r cot Measies ws THe| 8ay that Iwas rather wondering 


” 


| where this joke of hers would 

lead us to. Laituan, though, 

was quite childishly happy and peaceful ; 

and she stopped her conversation with 

Mrs. Marcerrs now and then to say 

“More tea, dear?” to me in the most 
natural way. 

Now Mrs. Marcerrs was short-sighted, 

and she was the sort of person who is 


This was the moment that I chose for|too immensely interested in herself to 


coming in. I had seen Cecilia, and 


knew that Liti1an was about. 


* Lattin!” I shouted, as I came into 


take much notice of anybody else. She 
might easily meet ArtauR some weeks 
later, and never know that he was not 


the hall. Then I saw Mrs. Marcerrs,|the man she had met before. We were 


and apologised. 


“ Not at all, dear Mr. Meapowegs,” said 
Mrs. Marcerrs. ‘I think all this in- 
formality breaks the ice so much better, 
don’t you? I found your charming) 
wife a 

“Would you ring the bell, please— | 
Arruur ?” said Litiian, quickly. 

It was only two yards to the bell, but 
I did a lot of thinking in that time. 
When I came back I said that I had| 








as like as most brothers, But Lituiay 
and Grace were so very different—one 
being dark and one fair. Besides, I 
had called her Liu.1an several times. 
The only way-— 

“ Luiay, dear,” I said, “I think you 
had better go in. It’s getting damp, 
and you know what the doctor said. 
You were saying, Mrs. Marcerts, that 
you would like to see the stables ?” 

When Lixin had gone, I said ; 














| 
| 


| know, Mrs. Marcerrs——— 
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“Tam so afraid of my wife’s health. 
The doctors say that at almost any | 
moment- I broke off in a voice 
choked, as I hoped Mrs. Mareerts would | 
notice, with emotion. But she only 
said, 

“You have a cold yourself.” 

I couldn't stop to explain. I went on: 

“ My wife is a great sufferer.” é, 

“ All wives are, Mr. Meapowes,” she 
said. 

“ Death,” I tried again, “ death is ever 
present. In the midst of life, you 


” 


“You should get insured, “she said. 


| ‘Or perhaps you are?” 





“The terrible part of it all,” I said, 
‘is that one has a position to keep up 
one must be married—you understand ? 
The social demands on one... . if the 
worst happened .... tell me you don’t 
think second marriages —————— 
wicked, Mrs. Marcetts ? | 
It would never be the | 
same of course, but...” 

“It will be a cold 
drive back, I’m think- 
ing,” said Mrs. Marcerts. 

| made a last desperate 
effort. 

“1 think if I ever 
married again, I should 
choose somebody with a 


| name like Grace,” I said. 
“It is so 


so comfort-| 
ing.” 
o o o 
“Well?” I said to 
LittiaN five minutes 
later. 
**Oh, Dick, I had to. 
I wanted to see what it 
felt like. And now 
what’s going to hap- 
pen?” — 
‘“* She ’ll 
Arraur 's a bigamist.” 
“Unless I die first.” 


were going to. I fancy she ’s an optimist 
about such things.” 

“ There ’s one good thing,” said Liti1an 
suddenly. “Obviously I can’t call there 
now. Hooray, and I don’t care what 
father says.” 

“ There’s another good thing,” I said. 
“You ’ve had some useful practice.” 

Litt looked gravely at me. 


I make a sort of weekly report to 
Arraur of what has been going on. I 
thought this affair worth inclusion, 
though Litt1an thought not. He replied, 
among other things: “ I began to wonder 
when you’d make a real genuine ass of 
yourself, You’ve been pretty near once 
or twice, but this is the effort.” That 
gives you some idea of his style. I 
filled my tobacco-pouch and went out to 
feed the goat. 


THE STRAPHANGER. 


I am the Straphanger. 

I am one of a million swaying souls 
who travel underground to the vast city. 

I stand in the aisle, one of a million, 
every morning, swaying this way and 
that. 

I see how limitless is the capacity of 
the car; I am but one of a million; yet 
my heart is full of hope, full of hope, I 
say, that one day I shall get a seat (if | 
travel on the line long enough). 

I shall travel for years and years and 
years. I shall be among the million 
souls who will one day get a seat. 

I am young and vigorous; I am so 
forbearing, so patient, so meek and 
uncomplaining. Something within me 
({ cannot explain what) tells me I shall | 
one day get a seat. 
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A MORNING PERFORMANCE. 


meet Grace, and think I long to read my crisp, newsy paper. 
, But I must preserve my balance, I must 
|hold on to my umbrella, I must keep 
“Well, I tried to persuade her you | 


people off my feet. 

I am the Straphanger. 

I rejoice to think I have even a strap. 
[ say I rejoice, I swell with pride, and 
an old gentleman tells me I am taking 
up more than my share of room. 

I have asked the sonorous guard if the 
men and women who are sitting down 
ever leave the car, or whether they sit 
on all night so as to make sure of a seat 
the next morning. 

I am jolted —I say I am jolted, but 
that is not all by quite a long way; I 
fam jerked, I am jostled, 1 am pushed, I 


‘am shoved. 


I am the Straphanger. 

I see men seated with heads buried in 
their newspapers, so that it is impossible 
for them to notice some ladies who are 
standing up. 

I see a man who lowers his paper: 


‘he has folded it up and offered his seat 


|to a lady. (He is getting out at this 


station.) 

I see a comrade in the distance who 
tells me he once sat down in this car. 
It was on the floor. Thecar had stopped 
suddenly. 

I hear the chattering of a hundred 
fresh young lady shoppers. About them 
are arranged a hundred tired city men 
who have been obliged to give up their 
seats for them. 

Iam pained. I am acity man myself. 

may have to do this in the great 
spacious future when I get a seat. 

I see a small man, a spare, insignificant 
man get out and eight big men get in. 

am among my comrades, large- 
hearted, generous-minded, self-sacrific 
ing comrades. (It’s useless to push, 
Sir, I cannot move an inch.) 

I am in it, I feel I am, and of it, the 
heart of a great system, 
ithe supreme perfection 
‘of up-to-date travelling. 
| I am the—{Any gen- 

tleman give up his 
STRAP to oblige a 
lady ? !] 


NEW ZEALAND ZIG-ZACS. 


Mr, Puncu learns from 
ithe usual journalistic 
sources 

1. That the Antipodes 
can produce a dozen 
better teams than the 
stalwarts now touring 
in this country. 

2. That the team at 
presentengrossing atten- 
tion was sent over for 
rest and change, and is 
| under orders to “go 
steady.” 

3. That - and - are engaged 
in sedentary employment down under, 
but get a little croquet on Saturday 
afternoons. 

4. That the chilblain on 
toe is progressing favourably. 

5. That one of the most striking 
points in the behaviour of the Colonials 
is their extraordinary good humour at 
the close of play. 

6. That, amongst other things, the 
“ Maorilanders”’ are teaching us mode 
ration in language, Mr. Dixon, their 
manager, stating that so far he is satis 
fied with the financial aspect of the tour, 
and is inclined to think it will be self- 
supporting on an average gate of £600. 

7. That the “Silverleaves”’ are sensi- 
tive to our climatic conditions, and 
England may win in a fog. 

8. That history repeats itself, and 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wattace bled” are 
not unlikely, when again brought in con- 
tact with him, to renew this painful 
experience. 


’s little 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Ix Old Oak Furniture (Meruves) Mr. Freverick Roe has 
found the subject of a fascinating work. We all vaguely like 
old furniture, sometimes worshipping with equal satisfaction 
faked-up specimens. Mr. Roe knows his old arm-chair 
literally au fond, and writes about it with contagious enthu 
siasm. Old oak furniture is a treasure-trove for novelists by 
no means exhausted by the bard of The Old Oak Chest known 
to the Baron’s (not pe Booxworm’s) retainers blithe and gay. 
My Baronite notes a gruesome tragedy in connection with a 
bedstead formerly housed at the “ Blue Boar” Inn in Leicester. 
In the time of good Queen Bess the inn was kept by one CLark, 
who suddenly assumed an appearance of affluence inadequately 
accounted for by opportunities for using tankards of short 
measure In time the secret was out. His wife * going to 
make a bed hastily and shaking the bedstead, a piece of 
gold dropped out.” On further examination it was discovered 
that the bedstead in which, according to tradition, Ricwarp 
rae ‘l'miep once slept, had a double bottom. The space 
between was filled with gold coins. When Ctark died, 
leaving his wealth to his widow, she, resigned unto the 
heavenly will, kept on the “Blue Boar” still. The money 
awakening the cupidity of a maidservant, she with intent to 
obtain it did her mistress to death. The maid was duly 
hanged all in a row with seven male accomplices. All in 
the churchyard Jie and none in Heaven. The attractiveness 

f Old Oak Furniture naturally leads to desire on the part of 
ingenious craftsmen to oblige with fresh specimens furtively 
made on the premises. Mr. Ror points out how our own 
Victoria and Albert Museum entertained unawares several 
specimens of the craft. The book presents numerous repro- 
ductions of charming pieces of old furniture. 


1 Woman of the World, by Evia Wieever Witcox (Cassei), 
is made up of imaginary letters of advice to imaginary people 
on the most intimate affairs of life. These letters must, so 
this Assistant Reader thinks, have appeared previously in 
some American journal devoted to the interests of the sex. 
So great a mass of high-toned, but serenely platitudinous, 
morality cannot have been written at one fell go by any 
mortal, The correspondence is of that special sort in which 
the person addressed is first put in possession of a great many 
of those details of his own history with which he or she must 
he perfectly familiar, and then the little sermon begins, now 
atch and coy, now hortatory and almost (but not quite) angry. 
List, oh list. to the advice bestowed on Edna (lordon during 
her honeymoon :—‘“ Do not expect a husband to be happy 
and contented with a continuous dietyof love and sentiment 
and romance. I have known an adoring young wife 
to irritate Cupid so he went out and sat on the doorstep, 
contemplating flight, by continual neglect of small duties. : 

The towel-rack was empty just when he (the husband) 
wanted his bath, and his bedroom slippers were always 
kicked so far under the bed” [this must have been temper]! 

that he was obliged to crawl on all fours to reach them. 
Then his loving spouse was sure to want to be ‘enddled’ 


when he was smoking his cigar and reading” {how did Euta| 


know all this ?|, “a triple oecupation only possible to a human 
freak with three arms, four eyes, and two mouths.” Seven 
years later, however, Vr. Charles Gordon, the husband of 
Edna, gets his share. Edna is neglected and suffering. 
“What Edna craves,” writes Mrs. Witcox to the neglecting 
Charles, “ is your love, your attention, your sympathy, not the 
service of paid domestics. She wants you to notice her fading 
bloom, and to take her in your arms, and say, tenderly, 
‘ Little girl,"we must get those old roses back. And we must 
go ‘away for a new honeymoon, all alone, and forget every 
care, even if, we forget the babies for a few days.’ .... I 
remember at your own board you made me uncomfortable 


talking about my complexion, which you chose to say was 
‘remarkable for a woman of my age’. . and all the time 
[ saw the tears hidden back under the lids of Hdna’s tired 
eyes, and a hurt look on her pale face.” All I can say is that 
Charles was very very naughty, that his manners were not 
nice, and that I don’t believe (much as I should like to) that 
he ever took Edna away for that new honeymoon. Ah, how 
true it is that life is one long disappointment! “It is you, 
Charles Gordon, who must cure your wife of nerves, hysteria, 
and incipient jealousy, not [.” There are many more such 
gems in this “ bland, passionate, and deeply religious” book 

The Sword of Gideon (Casset1) is the effective sounding, 
hut somewhat irrelevant, title given by Jom~ Brounnerie- 
Burrow to his latest novel, which describes the adventures 
of one Berill Braeton, who, having transferred his rather 
shaky allegiance from the Jacobite service to that of Queen 
Anxe, is so struck by the miniature portrait of a pretty 
English lady, a prisoner, as Lord Prrersoroven informs 
him, in the hands of the French, that he at once offers to 
bring her back to her sorrowing friends and relatives, and 
thus win for himself a commission from Queen ANvye and 
the Duke of Martporovcs. The gallant Baron attempted 
to follow the dashing young adventurer, but found the way 
wearisome, Some readers may, perhaps, be interested in the 
quest of the heroine. The Baron contents himself with Mr. 
W. H. Marcerson’s clever and well-executed illustrations. 





Messrs. TrenerNe issue what Mr. Doveras Stapen calls “ A 
Peace Edition” of his More Queer Things aboyt Japan. It 
contains all the material given in the first edition, including 
the rare illustrations reproduced from the works of Japanese 
artists, supplemented by a précis of the terms of peace and 
a skeleton history of the mighty conflict they terminated. 

|This adds permanent value to a work which my Baronite, 
having visited the country, can iestify gives a clear and 
picturesque insight into life in Japan. 

Nothing is better calculated to serve the cause of truth than 
the enlightenment of partisan leaders by the labour of such 
careful, painstaking, liberal-minded students of history as are 
represented by Abbot Gasquet, D.D., author of Henry the Third 
and the Church (Grorce Bet. & Sows). Recognising the 
divine right of a supreme authority lawfully and properly 
exercising its powers, Dr. Gaseuer never shrinks from candidly 
admitting and contemning its abuses, nor does he ever 
attempt to justify what common sense must honestly denounce 

(as unjustifiable. This scholarly-written and well-considered 

| work shows, as clearly as possible, how the road, in England, 

was prepared for the onward march of the Reformers by 
those who, at the time, never for one moment foresaw what 
| was to be the ultimate result of 
ithe work for which mundane 
jambition, utter selfishness, and 
}unchristian scheming had sup- 
| plied the materials. In fields 
|where good men should have 
reaped «a bounteous harvest, 
| tares were sown, ill weeds grew 
| apace, and herbs of grace were 
jrare. ‘“Meddle and muddle” 

}sums up the policy-and action, 

| both Royal and Papal, at this 

jearly period of our eivil and 
| ecclesiastical history. 





| 











| “A Lay Lerurcist” writes to us, “I see ‘The Short Ser- 
|vice Experiment’ ably advocated for the Army. Why not 
| let the clergy try it for the laity? The shorter the service 
‘the better, and no sermon.” 








